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FROM MR. GRANT'S BOOK ON THE 
NESTORIAN CHRISTIANS. 


Many convincing arguments are adduced by 
the author, to prove that the Nestorians are the 
veritable lost: tribes of Israel. It is a highly in- 
teresting book. A great part of the country had 
not been explored by any preceding traveller. 

‘Oct. 26.—Starte:l for the patriarch’s residence 
at eight in the morning. Descended to the river 
and forded it ona horse, the first I had seen since 
entering the Nestorian country in the mountains. 
The water was waist deep, and fifty or sixty 
yards across. We now found a better road than 
I had seen for a long time before; the rock hav- 
ing been cut away, and regular steps chiseled out 
in the more precipitous and difficult places, leav- 
ing, at intervals, the excavated rock hanging over 
our heads.” 

“The patriarch, having heard of my approach, 
sent a horse, with some of his own men, to 
escort me to his dwelling, which stands far up on 
the mountain side. Our course continued about 
N.E., till we came in sight of his residence, 
when we recrossed the river on our right, at the 
mouth of a considerable creek which waters the 
district of Diss. A Koordish castle, the summer 
residence of Suleiman Bey, the second chief of 
the Hakary tribes, stands upon an eminence com- 
manding this bridge, from which the mansion of 
the patriarch is distinctly visible, distant a little 
more than half a mile. A party of Koords who 
met us scrutinised me very closely, but offered 
no molestation. From a distance, I could see 
the patriarch looking out of his chamber window 
with a small spyglass, to get a view of his strange 
visiter from the New World.” ' 

“At half past twelve I found myself in the 
presence of the Patriarch of the East, the spirit- 
ual head of the Nestorian Church, who gave me 
a cordial welcome, but without that flow of heart- 
less compliment and extravagant expression of 
pleasure which is so common in the mouth of a 
Persian. He said that he had been looking for a 
visit from some of our mission for a very long time, 
till he had begun to think we should never ar- 
rive; but, now that I had taken such a long and 
difficult journey to see him, he could not doubt 
that we would have given him the pleasure of an 
interview at an earlier day, but for an ppm 
sion of the dangers to which I had alluded as the 
reason of our long delay. ‘And now,’ he 
added, ‘ you are doubly welcome ; my heart is 
rejoiced that I see your face; and you will make 
my house your own, and regard me as your elder 
brother. It is. a happy day for us both. May 
your journey be blessed.’ 


“The patriarch is thirty-eight years of age, 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, with 
a pleasant, expressive, and rather intelligent 
countenance; while his large flowing robes, his 
Koordish turban, and his long gray beard give 
him a patriarchal and venerable aspect, which is 
heightened by a uniformly dignified demeanour. 
Were it not for the youthful fire in his eye, and 
his vigour and activity, I should have thought 
him nearer fifty than thirty-eight. But his friends 
assured me that the hoariness of his beard and 
locks was that of care and not of age. His situa- 
tion is certainly a difficult and responsible one, 
since he is, in an important sense, the temporal 
as well as the spiritual head of his people. To 
preserve harmony, and settle differences between 
the various tribes of his spirited mountaineers, 
and with the Koords by whom they are surround- 
ed, is a labour that would tax the wisdom and 
patience of the greatest statesman; and I could 
hardly wonder that the hoar-frost of care was 
prematurely settling upon his locks. It was 
quite evident that the patriarch’s anxiety ex- 
tended not less to the temporal than to the 
spiritual wants of his flock ; as his first inquiries 
related particularly to their political prospects, 
the movements in Turkey, the designs of the 
European powers with regard to these countries ; 
and why they did not come and break the arm 
of Mohammedan power, by which many of his 
people had been so long oppressed, and for fear 
of which the main body of them were shut up in 
their mountain fastnesses. 

‘ He is pacific in his disposition, and he carries 
his rifle in the anticipation of am encounter with 
the brown bear, the wolf, hyena, or wild boar of 
their mountains, rather than with the expecta- 
tion of fighting their enemies the Koords. But, 
while the latter never enter the central parts of 
their country, they ure sometimes brought into 
collision with them on their borders, as. already 
noticed. Such had recently been the case in 
Tehoma and Jelu; and, during my visit at the 
patriarch’s, he was called upon to decide what 
should be done with two Koords who had been 
taken by his people from a tribe that had some 
time before put two Nestorians to death, Blood 
for: blood is still the law; and custom requires 
that a tribe be held accountable for the conduct 
of each of its members. Hence it mattered not 
whether the individuals they had taken were 
guilty of the murder; it was enough that they 
belo to the same tribe, and by right they 
should die. The patriarch, however, was in- 
clined to mercy, while his people, at the same 
time, must receive justice. After due delibera- 





tion and investigation of the case, the patriarch 





at length decided that, inasmuch as his people 
had brought the captive Koords into their own 
houses, they had, in a sense, become their own 
guests, and, consequently, their lives must be 
spared. But they might accept a ransom from 
the Koords; and thus the matter was finally 
settled. 

*‘ During five weeks which I spent at the patri- 
archal mansion, I had an opportunity to see Nes- 
torians of the greatest intelligence and influence 
from all parts of their mountain abodes, and to 
elicit from them such information as I had not 
an opportunity to collect in any other way. I 
endeavoured by every possible means to collect 
satisfactory statistical and other information, to 
which I shall have occasion to recur in other 
parts of this work. I also visited some of the 
villages and places of chief interest in the vicini- 
ty. 

“T made my arrangements to proceed on my 
way, (to Jilamerk, situated at the west side of 
the Nestorian Territory.) The parting scene 
was truly Oriental. The patriarch presented me 
with a pair of scarlet shalwars, the wide trousers 
of the country, trimmed with silk, and one of 
the ancient manuscripts of his library. It was 
the New Testament, written on parchment seven 
hundred and forty years ago, in the old Estran- 
gelo character. His favourite sister Helena fur- 
nished us with a store of provisions sufficient for 
a week, and sent me a pair of warm mittens, 
made by her own hands from the soft goat’s-hair 
of the country. 

Finally, a thousand blessings were invoked 
upon my head, and ardent wishes were expressed 
that I might return with associates, and commence 
among these mountains a similar work to that in 
which we were engaged upon the plain. Our 
last repast was finished, the parting embrace was 
given, and I set off towards the residence of 
Nooroolah Bey, the famous chief of the inde- 
pendent Hakary Koords. He had removed from 
his castle at Jilamerk, the capital, and was now 
living at the castle of Bash-Kalleh, nearly two 
days’ journey from the residence of the patri- 
arch. 
‘s A report that robbers were on the road occa- 
sioned some alarm as I pursued my way along 
the banks of the Zab. But no robbers made 
their ap ; and I passed on without mo- 
lestation to the strongly-fortified castle of the 
chief, which was distinctly visible, long before 
we reached it, from the mountain spur on which 
it rests. . 

_% Most unexpectedly I found the chief upon a 
sickbed. He had taken a violent cold about 
three days before my arrival, which had brought 
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on inflammation and fever. I gave him medi- 
cine, and bled him, and then retired to my lodg- 
ings in the town, atthe foot of the mountain on 
which the castle was built. ; 

‘‘ In the evening the chief sent down word that 
he was very sick, and he desired that 1 should 
do something to relieve him immediately. I sent 
him word by his messenger that he must have 

atience, and wait the effects of the medicines I 

ad given him. About midnight the messenger 
came again, saying that the chief was still very 
ill, and wished to see me. I obeyed the call 
promptly, following the long winding pathway 
that led up to the castle. ‘The sentinels upon 
the ramparts were sounding the watch-cry in the 
rough tones of their native Koordish. We en- 
tered the outer court through wide, iron-cased 
folding doors. A second iron door opened into 
a long dark alley, which conducted to the room 
where the chief was lying. It was evident that 
he was becoming impatient; and, as I looked 
upon the swords, pistols, guns, spears, and dag- 
gers—the ordinary furniture of a Koordish cas- 
tle—which hung around the walls of the room, 
I could not but think of the fate of the unfortu- 
nate Shultz, who had fallen, as it is said, by the 
orders of this. sanguinary chief. He had the 
power of life and death in his hands. I knew I 
was entirely at his mercy; butlI felt that I was 
under the guardian care of One who had the 
hearts of kings in his keeping. With a fervent 
aspiration for His guidance and blessing, I told 
the chief it was apparent that the means I had 
used were producing a good effect, though he 
needed more powerful medicine, which, for a 
time, would make him worse instead of better ; 
that I could administer palliatives ; but if he con- 
fided in my jucgment, he would take the more 
severe course. He consented, and I gave him 
an emetic, which he promptly swallowed, afier 
he had made some of his attendants taste of the 
nauseating dose to see if it was good. I remained 
with him during the night, and the next morning 
he was much relieved. He rapidly recovered, 
and said he owed his life to my care. I became 
his greatest favourite.’ I must sit by his. side, 
and dip my hand in the same dish with himself. 
I must remain with him, or speedily return and 
take up my abode in his country, where he as- 
sured me I should have everything as I pleased. 
As I could not remain, I must leave him some of 
the emeties which had effected his cure. 

** The chief had just heard of the case of a 
Koordish woman from whose eyes I removed a 
cataract while I was at the patriarch’s residence. 
With a spice of the characteristic passion of her 
sex, she was curious to know what had been the 
effect of the operation, and, long before the pre- 
scribed time, she removed the bandage from her 
eyes. But so strange was the prospect that 
opened before her, that she was frightened, and 

‘immediately bound up her eyes, resolved there- 

after to abide by my instructions. This story 
was so amusing to the chief, that he continued 
to divert himself by rehearsing it to his courtiers, 
with encomiums upon my professional skill too 
Oricntal torepeat. He is aman of noble bearing, 
fine, open countenance, and he appeared to be 
about thirty years of age. He was very affable, 
and on my departure he made me a present of a 
horse, as an expression of his gratitude for the 
restoration of his health.’ 

** The approach to Jilamerk from the river is 
very grand. The road rises along the face of 
the mountain, till at length the traveller looks 
down from an almost perpendicular height of 





more than a thousand feet. It was a part of the 
road which the governor of Salmas had de- 
scribed in the strong figurative terms already 
mentioned. The castle of Jilamerk stands upon 
an insulated mountain, in an opening between 
the higher ranges. It is distant three or four 
miles from the river, which is visible through the 
opening ravine. 3 

‘‘The bridge leading to the patriarch’s resi- 
dence had been swept away a few hours before 
my arrival, so that I could not eross the river and 
visit the tribes of Jelu, Bass, and ‘fehoma, as I 
at first intended; but I was so happy as to find 
the patriarch a guest with Suleiman Bey, the 
then presiding Hakary chief of Jilamerk. My 
receplion was most gratifying; and during ten 
days which I spent in the castle, ail my former 
impressions regarding the practicability and im- 
mediate importance of a mission in the mountains 
were fully confirmed. ‘The confidence and in- 
terest of the patriarch in our work appeared to 
be increased, and he was joined by the chief in 
his repeated invitations for me to remain or 
speedily return. 

‘* 1 everywhere found myself an object of much 
curiosity, as I had exchanged the wide, flowing 
robes and turban, worn on my former visit, for 
my own proper costume, which I was accustomed 
to wear in Persia, retaining my beard to estab- 
lish my identity. But the people very properly 
remarked that there was quite a deterioration in 
my appearance. I must certainly have appeared 
like a smaller person; as I became aware on 
seeing the chief habited in my Frank dress, which 
he put on in his harem for the amusement of his 
ladies.”’ 


From Ca:lyle’s Lectures. 
THE HERO AS KING. 
CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, MODERN REVOLUTIONISM. 
(Continued from No. 24.) 


But, in fact, there are two errors, widely prevalent, 
which pervert to the very basis our judgments formed 
about such men as Cromwell ; about their ‘ ambition,’ 
‘falsity,’ and such like. The firstis what I might 
call substituting the goal of their career for the course 
and starting-point of it. The vulgar Historian of a 
Cromwell fancies that he had determined on being 
Protector of England, at the time when he was 
ploughing the marsh lands of Cambridgeshire. His 
eareer lay all mapped out; a program of the whole 
drama; which he then step by step dratnatically 
unfolded, with all manner of cunning, deceptive 
dramaturgy, as he went on,—the hollow, scheming 
"Yrceperns, or Play-actor that he was! This is a 
radical perversion ; all but universal in such cases. 
And think for an instant how different the fact is! 
How much does one of us foresee of his own life ? 
Short way ahead of us itis all dim; an unwound 
skein of possibilities, of apprehensions, attemptabili- 
ties, youre looming hopes. This Cromwell had not 
his life lying all in that fashion of Program, which 
he needed then, with that unfathomable cunning of 
his, only to enact dramatically, scene after scene! 
Not so. We see it so; but to him it was in no 
measure so. What absurdities would fall away of 
themselves, were this one undeniable fact kept 
a in view by History! Historians indeed 
will tell you that they do keep it in view ;—but look 
whether such is practically the fact! Vulgar History 
as in this Cromwell’s case, omits it altogether ; even 
the best kinds of History only remember it now and 
then. Ts remember it duly, with rigorous perfec- 
tion, as in the fact it stood, requires indeed a rare 
faculty; rare, nay impossible. A very Shakspeare 
for faculty; or more than Shakspeare; who could 
enact a-brother man’s biography, see with the bro- 
ther man’s eyes at all points of his course what 





things he saw; in short, know his course and him, 
as few ‘ Historians’ are like todo. Half or more of 
all the thick-plied perversions which distort our 
image of Cromwell, will disappear, if we honestly 
so much as try to represent them so: in sequence, 
as they were; notin the lump, as they are thrown 
down before us. 


But a second error, which I think the generality 
commit, refers to this same ‘ambition’ itself. We 
exaggerate the ambition of Great Men; we mistake 
what the nature of itis. Great Men are not ambi- 
tious in that sense; he is a smell poor man that is 
ambitious so. Examine the man who lives in misery 
because he does not shine above other men; who 
goes about producing himself, pruriently anxious 
about his gifts and claims ; struggling to force every- 
body, as it were begging everybody for God’s sake, 
to acknowledge him a great man, and set him over 
the heads of men! Such a creature is among the 
wretchedest. sights seen under this sun. A great 
man? A poor morbid prurient empty man; fitter 
for the ward of a hospital, than for a throne among 
men. I adyise yon to. keep out of his way. He 
cannot walk on quiet paths; unless you will look at 
him, wonder at him, write paragraphs about him, he 
cannot live. . It is the emptiness of the man, not his 
greatness. Because there is nothing in himself, he 
hungers and thirsts that you would find something 
in him. In good truth, | believe no great man, not 
so much as a genuine man who had health and real 
substance in him of whatever magnitude, was ever 
much tormented in this way. 

Your Cromwell, what good could it do him to be 
‘noticed’ by noisy crowds of people? God his 
Maker already noticed hime He, Cromwell, was 
already there; no notice would make Aim other than 


he already was. Till his hair was grown grey; and . 


Life from the downhill slope was all seen to be limit- 
ed, not infinite, but finite, and all a measurable mat- 
ter how it went,—he had been content to plough the 
ground, and read his Bible. He in his old days 
could not support itany longer, without selling him- 
self to Falsehood, that he might ride in gilt carriages 
to Whitehall, and have clerks with bundles of papers 
haunting him, ** Decide this, decide that,”? which in 


utmost sorrow of heart no man can perfectly decide! 


What could gilt carriages do for this man? From 
of old, was there not in his life a weight of meaning, 
a terror and a splendour as of Heaven itself? His 
existence there as man, set him beyond the need of 
gilding. Death, Judgment, and Eternity: these al- 
ready lay as the background of whatsoever he thought 
or did. All his life Ey begirt as in a sea of name- 
less Thoughts, which no speech of a mortal could 
naine. God’s Word, as the Puritan prophets of that 
time had read it: this was great, and all else was 
little to him. ‘To call such a man ‘ ambitious,’ to 
figure him as the prurient windbag described above, 
seems to me the poorest solecism. Such a man will 
say: * Keep your gilt carriages and huzzaing mobs, 
keep your red-tape clerks, your influentialities, your 
important businesses. Leave me alone; there is too 
much life in me already!’? Old Samuel Johnson, 
the greatest soul in England in his day, was not 
ambitious. ‘Corsica Boswell’ flaunted at public 
shows with printed ribbons round his hat; but the 
great old Samuel staid at home. The world-wide 
soul wrapt up in its thoughts, in its sorrows ;—what 
could paradings and ribbons in the hat do for it? 
Ah, yes, I will say again: The great silent men! 
Looking round on the noisy inanity of the world, 
words with little meaning, actions with little worth, 
one loves to reflect on the great Empire of Silence. 
The noble silent men, scattered here and there, each 
in his department; silently thinking, silently work- 
ing; whom no Morning Newspaper makes mention 
of! They are the salt of the Earth. A country that 
has none or few of these is ina bad way. Like a 
forest which had no roots; which had all turned into 
leaves and boughs ;—which must soon wither and 
be no forest. o for us, if we had nothing but 


what we can show, or speak. 

Silence, the great Empire of Silence: higher than 
the stars ; deeper than the Kingdoms of Death! It 
alone is great; all else is small.—I hope we English 
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will long maintain our grand talent pour le silence. 
Let others that cannot do without standing on bar- 
rel-heads, to spout, and be seen of all the the market 
place, cultivate speech exclusively,—become a most 

n forest without roots! Solomon says, There is 
atime to speak ; but also a time to keep silence. Of 
some great silent Samuel, not urged to writing, as 
old Samvel Johnson says he was, by want of money, 
and nothing other, one might ask, * Why do not you 
too get up and speak; promulgate your system, 
found your sect ?’’—*'fruly,” he will answer,” «I 
am continent of my thought hitherto; I happily have 
yet had the ability to keep it in me, no compulsion 
strong enough to speak it. My ‘system’ is not for 
promulgation first of all; it is for serving myself to 
live by. hat is the great purpose of it to me. And 
then the ‘honour?’ Alas, yes ;—but as Cato said 
of the statue: So many statues in that Forum of 
yours, may it not be better if they ask, Where is 
Cato’s statue ? than say, ‘There it is !"’ 

But now by way of counterpoise to this of Silence, 
let me say that there are two kinds of ambition; one 
wholly blameable, the other laudable and inevitable. 
Nature has provided that the great silent Samuel 
shall not be silent too long. e selfish wish to 
shine over others, let it be accounted altogether poor 
and miserable. ‘*Seekest thou great things, seek 
them not:’ this is most true. And yet, I say, there 
is an irrepressible tendency in every man to develop 
himself according to the magnitude which Nature 
has made him of; to speak out, to act out, what Na- 
ture has laid in him. ‘This is proper, fit, inevitable ; 
nay, it is a duty, and even the summary of duties 
fora man. The meaning of life here on earth might 
be defined as consisting in this: To unfold your 
self, to work what thing you have the faculty for. It 
is a necessity for the human being, the first law of 
our existence. Coleridge beautifully remarks that 
the infant learns to speak by this necessity it feels. 
We will say therefore, To decide about ambition, 
whether it is bad or not, you have two things to take 
into view. Not the coveting of the place alone, but 
the fitness of the man for the place -withal: that is 
the question. Perhaps the place was Ais; perhaps 
he had a natural right, and even obligation, to seek 
the place! Mirabeau’s ambition to be Prime Minis- 
ter, how shall we blame it, if he were * the only man 
in France that could have done any good there?’ 
Hopefuller perhaps had he not so clearly felt how 
much good he could do! Buta poor Necker, who 
could do no good, and had even felt that he could do 
none, yet sitting broken-hearted because they had 
flung him out, and he was now quit of it, well might 
Gibbon mourn over him.—Nature, I Say, has provided 
amply that the silent great man shall strive to speak 
withal ; too amply, rather! 

Fancy, for example, you had revealed to the brave 
old Samuel Johnson, in his shrouded up existence, 
that it was possible for him to do a priceless divine 
work for his country and the whole world. ‘That the 

erfect Heavenly Law might be made Law on this 

arth, that the prayer he prayed daily,* Thy king- 
dom come,’ was at length to be fulfilled! If you had 
convinced his judgment of this ; that it was possible, 
practicable; that he the mournful silent Samuel was 
called to take a part in it! Would not the whole soul 
of the man have flamed up. into a divine clearness, 
into noble utterance and determination to act; casting 
all sorrows and misgivings under his feet, counting 
all affliction and contradiction small,—the whole 
dark element of his existence blazing into articulate 
radiance of light and lightning? It were a true am- 
bition ‘this!’ And think now how it actually was 
with Cromwel!. From of old, the sufferings of 
Ged’s Church, true zealous Preachers of the truth 
flung into dungeons, whipt, set on pillories, their 
ears cropt off, God’s Gospel-cause:trodden under foot 
of the unworthy : all this had lain heavy on his soul. 
Long years he had looked upon it, in silence, in 
prayer; seeing no remedy on Earth; trusting well 
that a remedy in Heaven’s goodness would come,— 
that such a course was false, unjust, and could not 
last forever. And now behold the dawn of it; after 
twelve years’ silent wenng. all England stirs itself; 
there is to be once more a Parliament, the Right will 
get voice for itself: inexpressible well-grounded 





has come again into the Earth. Was notsuch 
a Parliament worth being amember of? Cromwell 
threw down his ploughs, and hastened.thither. He 
spoke there,—rugged bursts of earnestness, of a sel f- 
seen truth, where we geta glimpse of them. He 
worked there; he fought and strove, like a strong 
true giant of a man, through cannon-tumult and all 
else,—on and on, till the Cause triumphed, its-once 
so formidable enemies all. swept from before it, and 
the dawn of hope had become clear light of victory 
and eertainty. ‘T'hat Ae etood there as the strongest 
soul of England, the undisputed Hero of ail kng- 
land,—what of this? It was possible that the Law 
of Christ’s Capel could now establish itself in the 
world! The Theocracy which John Knox in his 
pulpit might dream of as a ‘devout imagination,’ 
this practical man, experienced in the whcle chaos 
of most rough practice, dared to consider as capable 
of being realised. Those that were highest in Christ’s 
Church, the devoutest wisest men, were to rule the 
land: in some considerable degree, it might be so 
and should be so. Was it not true, God’s truth? 
And if true, was it not then the very thing to dot 
The strongest practical intellect in England dared to 
answer, Yes! This I calla noble true purpose: is 
it not, in its own dialect, the noblest thatcould enter 
into the heart of Statesman or man? For a Knox to 
take it up was something; but for a Cromwell, with 
his great sound sense and experience of what our 
world was,—History, I think, shows it only this 
once in such a degree. I account it the culminating 
point of Protestantism; the most heroic phasis that 
‘Faith in the Bible’ was appointed to exhibit here 
below. Fancy it; that it were made manifest to one 
of us, how we could make the right supremely vic- 
torious over Wrong, and all that we had longed and 
rayed for, as the higtiest good to England and all 
ands. an attainable fact! 

Well, 1 must say, the vulpine intellect, with its 
knowingness, its alertness and expertness in ‘ de- 
tecting hypocrites,” seems to me a rather sorry busi- 
ness. We have had but one such Statesman in 
England ; one man, tat | can get sight of, who ever 
had in the heart of him any such purpose at all. 
One man,'in the course of fifteen hundred years; 
and this was his welcome. He had adherents by 
the hundred or the ten; opponents by the million. 
Had England rallied all round him,—England might 
have been a Christian land! As it is, vulpine know- 
ingness sits yet at its hopeless problem, ‘Given a 
world of Knaves, to educe an Honesty from their 
joint action ;;—how cumbrous a problem you may 
see in Chancery Law-Courts, and some other places! 
Till at length, by Heaven’s just anger, but also by 
Heaven's great grace, the matter begins to stagnate ; 
and this problem is becoming to all mena palpad/y 
hopeless one.— 

But with regard to Cromwell and his purposes: 
Hume, and a multitude following him, come upon 
me here with an admission that Cromwell was sin- 
cere at first; a sincere * Fanatic’ at first, bat gradu- 
ally became a‘ Hypocrite’ as things opened round 
him. This of the Fanatic-Hypocrite is Hume’s 
theory of it; extensively applied since,—to Mahomet 
and many others. Think of it seriously, you will 
find something in it; not much, not all, very far from 
all. Sincere hero-hearts do not sink in this miser- 
able manner. ‘The Sun flings forth impurities, gets 
balefully encrusted with spots; but it does not 
quench itself, and become no Sun at all, but a mass 
of Darkness! I will venture to say that such never 
befel a great deep Cromwell; I think, never. Na- 
ture’s own lion-hearted Son; Anteus-like, his 
strength is got by touching the Earth, his mother ; 
lift him up from the earth, lift him up into Hypocrisy, 
Inanity, his strength is gone. We will not assert 
that Cromwell was an immaculate man; that he 
fell into no faults, no insincerities among the rest. 
He was no dilettante professor of ‘ perfections,’ * im- 
maculate conducts.” He was a rugged Orson, tend- 
ing his rough way through actual true work,—doubt- 
less with many a fall therein. Insincerities, faults, 
very many faults daily and hourly: it was too well 
known to him; known to God and him! The Suan 
was dimmed many a time : but the Sun had not him- 
self grown a Dimness. Cromwell’s last words, as 


helay waiting for death, are those of a Christian 
heroic man. Broken prayers to God, that He would 
judge him, He since man conld not, in justice yet in 
pity.. They are most touching words. He breathed 
out his wild great soul, its toilsand sins all ended 
now, into the presence of his ‘Maker, in this man- 
ner. ?, 

I, for one, will not'call the man a Hypocrite! 
Hypocrite, mummer, the life of hima mere theatri- 
cality ; empty barren quack, hangry for the shouts 
of mobs? ‘Ihe man had made ‘obscurity do very 
weil for him till his head was grey; and now he 
was, there as he stood recognised unblamed, the vir- 
tual King of England. Cannot a mando without 
King’s Coaches and Cloaks? Is it such a bléssed- 
ness to have clerks forever pestering you with bun- 
dies of papers in red tape? A simple Diocletian 
prefers planting of cabbages ; a George Washington, 
no very immeasurable man, does the like. One 
would say, itis what any genuine man could do; 
and would do. The instant his real work were out 
in the matter of Kingship,—away with it! 

Let us remark, meanwhile, how indispensable 
everywhere a King is, in all movements of men. It 
is strikingly shown, in this very war, what becomes 
of men when they cannot find a Chief Man, and 
their enemies can, The Scotch Nation was all but 
unanimous in Puritanism; zealous and of one mind 
about it, as in this English end of the Island was 
always far from being the case. But there was no 
great Cromwell among them; poor tremulous, hesi- 
tating, diplomatic Argyles ‘ind such like: none of 
them had a heart true enough for the truth, or durst 
commit himself to the truth. ‘They had no leader; 
and the scattered Cavalier party in that country had 
one: Montrose, the noblest of all the Cavalier; an 
accomplished, gallant-hearted, splendid man; what 
one may call the Hero-Cavalier. Well, look at it: 
on the one hand, subjects without a King; on the 
other, a King without subjects! The subjects with- 
out King can do nothing; the subjectiless King can 
do something. This Montrose, with a handful of 
Irish or Highland savages, few of them so much as 
guns in their hand, dashes at the drilled Puritan 
armies like a wild whirlwind ; sweeps them, time 
after time, some five times over, from the field before 
him. He was at one period, for a short while, mas- 
ter of all Scotland. dne man; but he was a man: 
a million zealous men, but without the one; they 
against him were powerless! Perhaps of all the 
persons in that Puritan struggle, from first to last, 
the single indispensable one was verily Cromwell. 
To see, and dare, and decide ; to be a fixed pillar in 
the welter of uncertainty ;—a King among them, 
whether they called him so or not. 

Precisely here, however, lies the rub for Cromwell. 
His other proceedings have all found advocates, and 
stand generally justified; but this dismissal of the 
Rump Parliament and assumption cf the Protector- 
ship, is what no onécan pardon him. He had fairly 
grown to be King in England, Chief Man of the 
victorious party in England: but it secms he could 
not do without the King’s Cloak, and sold himself 
to perdition in order to get it. Let us see a little 
how this was. 

England, Scotland, Ireland, all lying now sub- 
dued at the feet of the Puritan Parliament, the prac- 
tical question-arose, What was to be done with it? 
How will you govern these Nations, which Provi- 
dence in a wondrous way has given up to your dis- 
posal? Clearly those hundred surviving members 
of the Long Parliament, who sit there as supreme 
authority, cannot continue forever to sit. What is 
to be done !—It was a queetion which theoretical 
constitution-builders may find easy to answer; but 
to Cromwell, looking there into the real practical 
facts of it, there could be none more complicated. 
He asked of the Parliament, Whatit was they would 
decide upon? It was for the Parliament to say. 
Yet the Soldiers too, however contrary to Formula, 
they who had purchased this victory with their 
blood, it seemed to them that they also should have 
something to say init! We will not ‘for all oar 
fighting have nothing but a little piece of paper.” 
We understand that the Law of God’s Gospel, to 





which He through us has given the vietory, shall 
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establish itself or try.-to.-establish -iteeMy. in, thie 
and! 


For three years, Cromwell says, this question had. 
been sounded in: the-ears: of the Parliament.) They 
could make no answer; nothing but talk, talk. Per- 

it-lies in the.nature of parliamentary bodies; 
perhaps no Parliament could in such case make any 
answer but even that of talk, talk, Nevertheless the 
question mast and shall be answered. Yon sixty 
men there, becoming fast..odious, even despicable, 
to the whole. nation, whom the nation already call 
Rump Parliament, you cannot continue to sit there: 
who or what then is to follow? _.‘ Free Parliament,’ 
right of Election, Constitutional Formulas. of one 
sort or the other,—the thing is. a hungry Fact com- 
ing on us, which we must.answer or be devoured by 
it! And who are you that prate of Constitational 
Formulas, rights of Parliament? You have had to 
kill your King, to make Pride’s Purges, to expel and 
banish by. the law of the stronger whosoever would 
not let your Cause prosper: there are but fifty or 
three-score of you left. there, debating in these days. 
Tell us what we shall do; not in the way of Formala, 
bat of: practicable Fact! 

How they did finally answer, remains obscure to 
this day. The diligent Godwin himself admits that 
he cannot make it out. ‘The likeliest. is, that this 
poor Parliament still would not, and indeed could 
not dissolve and disperse ; that when it came to the 
point of actually dispersing, they again, for the 
tenth or twentfeth time, adjourned it,—and Crom- 
well’s. patience. failed him. But we will take the 
favourablest hypothesis ever started for the Parlia- 
ment; the favourablest, though I believe it is. not 
the true one, but too favourable. According to this 
version: At the uttermost. crisis, when Cromwell 
and his Officers were met. onthe one hand, and the 
fifty or sixty, Rump Members on the other, it was 
suddenly told Cromwell that the Rump in its despair 
was answering in a very singular way ; that in their 
splenetic envious despair, to keep out the Army at 
least, these men were hurrying through the House a 
kind of Reform Bill. Parliament to be chosen by 
the whole of England ;.equable electoral division 
into districts; free suffrage, and the rest.of it! A 
very questionable, or indeed for them an unquestion- 
able thing. Refortn Bill, free gufirage of English- 
ment Why, the Royalists themselves, silenced. in- 
deed but not exterminated, perhaps outnumber us; 
the great numerical majority of England was always 
indifferent to our Cause, merely looked at it and snb- 
mitted toit. It is in weight and force, not by count- 
ing of heads, that-we are the majority! And now 
with your Formulas and Reform Bills, the whole 
matter, sorely won by our swords, shall again launch 
itself to sea; become a mere hope, and likelihood, 
-small even as a likelihood? And it is not a likeli- 
hood; it is a certainty, which we have won, by 
God’s strength and our own right hands, and donow 
hold Aere, Cromwell walked down to these refrac- 
tory Members; interrupted them in that rapid speed 
of their Reform Bill;—ordered them to begone, and 
talk there no more.—Can we not forgivehim! Can 
we not understand him? John Milton, who looked 
on it all near at hand; could applaud him. . The 
Reality had swept the Formulas away before it. I 
fancy, most men who were Realities in England 
might see into the necessity of that... . 

he strong daring man, therefore, has set all man- 
ner of Formulas and logical superficialities against 
him; has dared. appeal to. the genuine fact of this 
England, Whether it will support him or not? Itis 
curious to see how he struggles to. govern in some 
constitutional way ; find some Parliament to. support 
him ; but .cannot.. . His first.. Parliament, the one 
they call Barebones’s Parliament, is, 30 to speak, a 
Convocation of the Notables. From-all quarters. of 
England the leading Ministers and chief Puritan 
Officials nominate the men most distinguished by 
religious reputation, influence and attachment to the 
true Cause: these are assembled to shape out a plan. 
They sanctioned what was past;,shaped as they 
could .what .was to come. The were. scornfully 
called Barebones’s. Parliament : the man’s name, it 
seems, was not Barebones, bat Barbone,—a good 
enough man, Nor was it a jest, their-work ; it was 





a‘most serious reality,—-a trial omthe part of these 
Puritan Notables. how far the Law of Christ could. 
become the Law.of this.England. There were.men 
of sense.among them, men of some quality ; men of 
deep piety J suppose the most of them were. They 
failed, it seems, and broke. down, endeavouring to 
reform ; the, Court of Chaneery! They. appointed 
Cromwell Protector, and went their, ways, 
(To be continued.) 





THE TASK: 
OR, HOW TO WIN A MISTRESS. 
An Affecting Story of the Mountain of the Lovers. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Not many years ago, we read in a book the story 
of a lover who was to win his mistress by carrying 
her to the top of a mountain, and how he did win 
her, and how they ended their days on the same spot, 

We think the-scene was in. Switzerland; but the 
mountain, though high enough to tax his stout heart 
to the uttermost, must have been ainong the lowest. 
Let us fancy it a good lofty hill, in the summer time. 
It was, at.any rate, so high that the father of the 
lady,.a proud noble, thought it impossible for a 
young man, burdened, to seale it. For this reason 
alone, in scorn; he bade him do it, and his daughter 
should be his. 

The peasantry assembled in the valley to witness 
so extraordinary a sight. They measured the moun- 
tain with their eyes; they communed with one an- 
other, and shook their heads; but all admired the 
young man; and some of his fellows looking at 
their mistress, thought they could do as much. e 
father was on horseback, apart and sullen, repenting 
that he had subjected his daughter even to the sha- 
dow of such a hazard; bat he thought it would 
teach his inferiors a lesson. 

The young man (the son of a small land proprie- 
tor, who had some pretensions to wealth, though 
none to nobility) stood respectful looking, but confi- 
dent, rejoicing in his heart that he should win his 
mistress, though at the cost of a noble pain, which 
he could hardly think of as a pain, considering who 
it was he was to carry. If he died for it, he should 
at least have had her in his arms, and have looked 
her in the face. To clasp her person in that manner, 
was a pleasure he contemplated with such transport 
as is known only to real lovers; for none others 
know how respect heightens the jay of dispensing 
with formality, and how the dispensing with for- 
mality ennobles and makes greater. the respect. 

The lady stood by the side of her father, pale, de- 
sirous, and dreading. She thought her lover would 
succeed, but only because she ry, him in every 
respect the noblest of his sex, and that nothing was 
too much for his valour and strength. Great fears 
came over her, nevertheless. She knew not what 
might happen. in the chances common to all. She 
felt the bitterness of being herself the burden to him 
and the task; and dared neither to look at her father 
nor.the mountain., She fixed her eyes now on the 
crowd (which she beheld not) and now on her hand 
and her fingers’ ends, which she doubled up towards 
her with pretty pretence, the only deception she had 
ever used. Once or twice a daughter or a mother 
stepped out of the crowd, and coming up to her, not- 


withstanding the fears of the lord baron, kissed that | 


hand which slie knew not what to do with, 

The father said, *« Now, sir, put an end to this 
mummery;” and the lover, turning pale for the first 
time, took up the lady. ypr tiers 
e spectators rejoice to see the manner in which 
he moves off, slow but secure, and as 


oe etikeeny 
| his mistress, they mount the hill; they proceed ; 


he halts an instant before he gets midway, and seems 


refusing something; then ascends at a qk rate ; 
and new, being at the midway point, shifts the lady 
from. one side. to the other. e spectators give a 


pest shout.. The baron, with an air of indifference, 
ites the tip of his gauntlet, and then casts on them 
an eye of rebuke. ‘at the, shout, the lover resumes | 





his way. Slow, but not feeble, is his step, yet it gets 
slower.. He stops again, and they think they see the 
lady kiss.him; on, the forehead. The women begin 
to tremble, but the men say he will be victorious, 
He resumesagain; he is half-way between the middle 
and top;.he rushes, he stops, he staggers; but he 
does. not fall.. Another shout from the.men, and he 
resumes.once more;.two thirds of the remaining 
part of the. way are.conqueted.. They are certain 
the lady kisses him.on,the forehead and on the eyes, 
The women. burst into tears, and the stoutest men 
look: pale... He ascends, slower than. ever, but seem. 
ing to be more,sure. He halts, hut it is only to plant 
his font to go on again; and thus he picks his way, 
planting his foot at every step, and then gaining 
ground. with an effort, the lady lifts up her arms, as 
if to lighten him. See, he is almost at the top; he 
stops, he str les, he. moves sideways, taking very 
little steps, and bringing one foot.every time close 
to the other. Now. he is all but on the top; he halts 
again; he is fixed; he, staggers... A groan goes 
through the multitade. Suddenly he turns fall front 
towards the top; it. is luckily almosta level, he stag- 
gers, bat.it is forward. Yes, every limb in the sn 
titude: makes a movement as if it would assist him. 
See; at last he is on the top, and down he falls with 
his burden, An enormous,shout! He has won! he 
has won!  Now:he has a right to caress his mis- 
tress ;. and she is caressing him, for neither of them 
getup. Lfhe has fainted, it is with joy, and it is in 
her-arms, 

The baron put spurs to his horse, the crowd fol- 
lowing him, Half way he is obliged to dismount; 


“they ascend the rest of the hill together, the crowd 


silent aad. happy,.the baron ready to burst with 
shame and impatience. ‘They reach the top. The 
lovers are face to face on the ground, the lady clasp- 
ing him with, both arms, his lying on each side. 

“ Traitor!” exclaimed the baron, ‘ thou hast prac- 
tised this feat before, om purpose to deceive me, 
Arise!” ‘+ You cannot expect it sir,” said a worthy 
man, who was rich enough to speak his mind: 
F Aemeon himself might take his rest after such a 

*« Part them!” said the baron. 

Several persons went up, not to part them, but to 
congratulate and keep them together. These people 
look close; they kneel down: they bend an ear; 
they bury their faces upon them. ‘ God forbid they 
should ever be parted more,” said a venerable man; 
“they never can be.” He turned his old face, 
streaming with tears, and looked up at the baron: 
“« Sir, they are dead!” — 
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